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FOREWORD 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  devoted  to  the  work  of 
various  American  artists  and  is  published  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  founded  by 
Gertrude  V.  Whitney.  The  purpose  of  these  books, 
like  that  of  the  Museum  which  sponsors  them,  is 
to  promote  a  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  American  art. 

For  assistance  in  preparing  this  volume  for  pub- 
lication, we  wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  Kraushaar  Galleries  for  infor- 
mation regarding  paintings  used  for  illustration, 
to  The  Arts  magazine  for  the  loan  of  its  files  of 
photographs,  and  to  the  museums  and  private  col- 
lectors whose  paintings,  reproduced  in  this  book, 
add  so  notably  to  the  value  of  the  illustrations. 

Juliana  R.  Force,  Director 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


Photograph  by  A.  B.  Bogarl 


John    Sloan 


JOHN   SLOAN 

BY 

Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

It  is  tempting  to  say  of  John  Sloan  that  if  his  interest  in  life  were  to  be 
placed  on  one  pan  of  a  scale  and  his  interest  in  art  on  the  other  the  latter 
ivould  be  greatly  over-balanced  by  the  former.  But  this  simple  statement, 
like  most  simple  statements,  is  untenable.  It  could  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  without  taking  account  of  the  comparative  factors  by  which  the 
temptation  to  make  the  statement  was,  in  the  first  place,  aroused.  The 
balance  with  most  painters,  and  most  painters  are  unimportant,  as  we  all 
kno^v,  would  fall  on  the  side  of  art.  And  taking  the  two  examples  together 
immediately  demands  a  discussion  of  art  versus  life  with  all  the  involu- 
tions and  misunderstandings  which  this  discussion  usually  creates. 

It  would  become  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
art,  to  remind  of  the  first  known  drawing  made  by  man,  the  well  known 
buffalo  Tvhich  he  scratched  on  the  walls  of  his  cave,  somewhat  wantonly, 
as  we  might  think  today,  in  order  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  nature.  Was  it  for  this  reason?  Then  we  should  have  to  travel  down  the 
long  path  to  where  man  becoming  sophisticated  or  conscious  and  cer- 
tainly weaker  began  to  use  his  mind  more  and  his  impulse  less,  began, 
to  cut  it  short,  to  think  upon  aesthetics.  This  might  mean  in  the  artist 
a  reversion  to  simian  characteristics.  It  could  work  that  way,  for  where 
the  scales  fall  on  the  side  of  art  we  are  certain  to  find  a  move  away  from 
life,  from  that  impulse  which  created  the  first  drawing  to  that  notion 
which  causes  man  to  collect  pictures  and  one  artist  to  imitate  another. 
The  ground,  even  when  so  hurriedly  traversed  as  this,  immediately  be- 
gins to  suggest  the  presence  of  pitfalls.  The  greatest  of  these  is  labeled 
"What  is  art?" — -a  question  whose  answers  all  deny  each  other.  There  is 
not  room  enough  for  a  comprehensive  reply  to  it  here  or  anywhere. 
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Certainly  the  fashionable  dictum  of  today  will  be  the  fashionable  hor- 
ror of  tomorrow.  Of  all  those  that  have  gone  in  the  past  the  most  con- 
stantly recurring  one — perhaps  because  it  is  the  most  enigmatic — is  art 
for  art's  sake.  Its  appeal  to  the  conscious  artist,  when  taken  literally,  is 
romantic  and  valiant.  It  lends  him  a  suggestion  of  purity,  makes  him 
feel,  when  he  pursues  it,  uncontaminated,  a  knight,  on  a  disinterested 
adventure.  In  reality,  to  which  we  must  always  unfortunately  descend, 
it  destroys  whatever  valid  reason  for  being  his  art  could  have.  Certainly 
no  living  thing  can  feed  upon  itself  and  if  art  is  not  the  result  of  an  in- 
terest in  life  then  it  must  be  motivated  by  an  interest  in  art.  Nothing  is 
built  without  the  use  of  extraneous  material.  If  the  artist  turns  to  art 
then  he  must  borrow  lock,  stock  and  barrel  from  the  work  of  other  men, 
be,  instead  of  an  artist,  an  admirer  of  other  artists,  a  dilettante. 

Sloan  is  most  assuredly  not  in  this  category.  He  is  a  man  who  talks  on 
the  life  which  interests  him,  simply,  directly,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
unconsciously.  His  paint  might  make  one  think  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion but  this  only  when  it  is  compared  to  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  some 
of  the  old  Daniel  Websters  of  paint  or  to  the  elegantly  balanced  periods 
of  those  precious  little  fellows  who  have,  for  fear  of  contamination, 
turned  their  backs  on  life  forever.  I  cannot  remember  a  still  life  by  Sloan. 
He  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been  lost  as  an  artist  during  the  period  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  when  the  "Thou  shalt  not  make  a 
graven  image"  edict  was  so  rigidly  enforced.  He  devotes  his  art  entirely 
to  things  he  has  seen  in  life;  makes  his  art  the  servant  of  life.  He  is  never 
caught  turning  one  of  those  somersaults  in  paint  by  which  the  conscious 
technician  detracts  from  the  thing  he  is  talking  about  by  accentuating 
the  way  he  is  talking. 

Sloan's  subject  matter  is  more  various  than  that  of  most  painters.  But 
he  will  never  be  found  moved  to  paint  a  subject  because  of  so  abstract  a 
consideration  as  the  beauty  of  its  color.  He  is  not,  this  might  mean, 
moved  at  all  by  flowers.  He  is  most  certainly  not  a  decorative  painter. 


He  has  often  been  accused  of  mixing  too  much  literature  with  his  paint. 
This,  especially  in  recent  years,  since  artists  have  become  so  conscious  of 
aesthetics  and,  forgetting  to  take  another  look  at  the  great  painting  of 
the  past  or  at  life,  erected  a  score  of  verhotens  for  themselves  and  others. 
These,  the  so  much  healthier  masters  could  never  have  considered  at  all. 
Perhaps  artists  would  do  better  leaving  aesthetics,  more  useful  after  than 
before  the  fact,  to  the  critics  and  the  picture  experts  and  collectors  who 
are  amused  by  their  involutions  and  never  do  much  damage  anyway, 
since  they  must  talk  on  a  fait  accompli.  If  literature  should  not  appear  in 
paint  then  practically  all  the  painters  from  Hogarth  back  to  Giotto  have 
been  horribly  mistaken. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  poets,"  said  that  old  Irish  philosopher,  the  late 
John  B.  Yates,  "no  one  would  know  that  the  spring  was  beautiful."  If 
it  were  not  for  such  seers  as  John  Sloan,  and  a  few  French  realists,  we 
would  still  be  going  under  the  terrible  delusion  that  our  women  resem- 
bled the  insipid  goddesses  of  the  old  French  Salon  or  the  much  too  chaste 
papier  mache  spinsters  of  our  own  National  Academy  of  Design.  Per- 
haps vision  wants  more  educating  than  the  other  senses.  On  this  I  am 
not  competent  to  judge,  my  own  having,  probably,  been  overtrained. 
Still  I  wonder  if  any  casual  observer  ever  sees  a  blue  hill  in  nature  be- 
fore having  seen  one  in  paint.  I  wonder  too,  to  jump  around  a  little,  if 
Tenniel's  pictures  of  the  characters  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  have  not 
made  them  live  more  concretely  for  us  than  those  written  by  Lewis  Car- 
roll. It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  exaggerated  drawings  of  the  caricatur- 
ists help  to  define  a  personality  with  more  economy  than  those  of  the 
writer.  Writing  cannot  go  very  readily  to  a  visual  resemblance.  The  way 
is  a  tortuous  one  and  must  end,  at  best,  by  demanding  some  building 
ability  in  unskilled  eyes.  If  this  were  not  true  the  popularity  of  the  tab- 
loids would  be  inexplicable. 

Sloan's  talk  on  life  by  which  his  painting  is  actuated,  to  which  it  is  a 
valet,  ready,  if  you  like,  for  the  emergency  but  never  predominating  it, 


is  equal  in  profundity  and  extent  to  Theodore  Dreiser's  and  has  indeed, 
in  reahstic  intention,  some  resemblance  to  it.  This,  despite  that  one  must 
work  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  hoping  that  the  rendering  of  the  in- 
terior will  make  possible  a  realization  of  the  exterior  and  the  other  is 
forced,  of  course,  to  reverse  the  process.  The  fact  that  these  two  men  are 
very  much  of  the  same  period,  were  both  caught  in  the  wave  of  realism 
which  came  as  a  reaction  to  the  sentimental  romances  so  prevalent  in  the 
painting  and  writing  of  the  nineties,  may  account  for  this  comparison 
more  than  anything  else.  And  though  as  realists  both  have  talked  of  for- 
mally forbidden  subjects,  stepped  out  of  conventional  paths  into  similar 
outlaw  places,  any  intimate  examination  of  them  will  destroy  their  re- 
semblance immediately.  The  heavy-handedness  of  Dreiser,  so  easily  be- 
coming awkward,  the  ugliness  which  he  finds  and  feels  in  life  does  not 
exist  with  Sloan.  Where  one  will  sometimes  seem  to  be  moved  to  write 
by  a  kind  of  hatred  of  the  thing  he  deals  in,  a  protestant  revelation,  a 
kind  of  exposer's  zeal;  the  other  is  moved  by  love  and  love  or  liking 
alone.  Where  Dreiser  might  be  said  to  live  with  his  people  scourging 
them  with  the  heavy  lashes  of  his  reformer's  truths,  Sloan  is  a  little  aside, 
an  observer  watching  the  ants  play  through  a  magnifying  glass  and  mar- 
veling at  their  so  very  human  characters  and  contours  without  ever,  in 
any  real  sense,  becoming  involved  himself. 

Sloan  has  been  accused  of  being  a  Socialist  by  people  who  have  heard 
him  talk  or  have  remembered  that  he  was  once  associated  with  that  rad- 
ical magazine  The  Masses.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfair  to  the  painter, 
although  I  can  easily  imagine  the  man  in  argument,  with  qtiite  uncon- 
scious sentimentality,  taking  the  side  of  the  people,  his  children  or  his 
world  which  he  portrays.  He  is  definitely  of  the  realist  contingent,  a 
lover  of,  this  means,  bare  fact  and  a  detester  of  affectation.  He  would 
have  people  shorn  of  those  masques  by  which  they  erect  class  distinc- 
tions or  are  enabled,  when  snobs,  to  more  bravely  face  the  world.  The 
only  instances  in  which  he  has  been  aroused  to  satire,  and  then  never 
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severely,  have  been  when  he  was  deahng  with  the  socially  elect.  He  ^vill 
be  satirical  about  Fifth  Avenue  and  dangerously  near  to  romantic  about 
Sixth.  His  Fifth  Avenue  people  give  you  the  feeling  that  they  have  just 
moved  over  from  Sixth  and  made  themselves  funnier  than  they  were  by 
the  addition  of  more  exaggerated  clothes  and  manners;  have  moved  out 
of  reality  into  a  ^vorld  of  fiction.  The  modern  realist  has  invariably  gone 
about  removing  disguises,  or  disparaging  them.  Where  Goya  made  his 
queen  look  a  slattern,  more  than  ever  a  hag,  in  contrast  to  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  royal  regalia,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  himself  of  the  nobil- 
ity, went  to  places  where  character  in  a  kimono  was  baldly  presented  to 
his  eyes — viciousness  unberibboned. 

Sloan  is  gentler  than  either  of  these  inen,  really  nearer  Courbet  than 
either  of  them,  a  lover,  one  might  say,  of  human  weakness  or  of  the  truly 
human  arabesque.  He  will  do  the  fat  girl  in  the  shoddy  kimono  with 
more  love  than  the  Fifth  Avenue  queen  because  one  gives  in  to  nature 
quite  honestly  and  the  other  fights  it  with  all  the  willful  devices  of  con- 
scious civilization.  This  question  of  the  beauty  of  "nature  unadorned" 
over  the  adorned  one  will  never  be  satisfactorily  settled.  Sentimentality 
is  involved  on  both  sides.  But  Sloan,  in  any  case,  likes  his  people  plain 
or  honest  or  straightforward.  Even  then  he  will  seek  to  catch  them  in 
their  most  unwary  moments,  any  possible  guards  down:  hanging  the 
wash  on  a  roof,  cooking  a  late  supper  in  a  nightgown,  reading  a  Sunday 
paper  on  a  hot  morning  in  the  deshabille  of  the  surety  of  no  visitors  or 
turning  out  the  light  on  the  moment  of  going  to  bed.  His  intimate  scenes 
are  really  very  intimate.  In  the  street  scenes,  especially  the  earlier  New 
York  ones,  there  will  always  be  some  incidental  comment  on  the  huinan 
comedy.  A  memorable  one  shows  a  little  girl  with  her  chest  held  com- 
petitively out  as  she  passes  a  dress  form  in  a  window  display.  His  pic- 
tures of  the  Sixth  Avenue  of  "growler"  days  hold  many  such  incidents. 
But  they  are  part  of  a  scene  treated  in  a  pictorial  way,  as  a  study,  since  he 
is  a  realist,  of  the  character  of  the  scene,  the  crowd  and  here  and  there  of 
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its  individual  units.  He  has  never  devoted  a  complete  painting  to  a  story 
as  Rembrandt  did  in  his  biblical  illustrations  nor  ever  made  a  picture 
in  order  to  show  how  tastefully  he  could  arrange  lines  and  colors.  He  is 
essentially  an  easel  painter. 

His  painting  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  New  York,  Glouces- 
ter and  Santa  Fe.  He  went  to  Gloucester  in  1914  when  the  first  land- 
scapes began  to  appear  from  his  brush,  and  then  to  Santa  Fe  in  1919. 
But  since  he  spends  every  winter  in  New  York  the  scenes  from  this  city 
continue  to  make  intermittent  appearances.  His  first  exhibited  picture 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  was  painted  about  1900  and  shown 
then  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  He  came  to  live  in  New 
York  City  for  the  first  time  in  1905.  He  had  prior  to  this  time  been 
working  for  some  years  on  Philadelphia  newspapers  as  a  draughtsman. 
The  practice  in  drawing  which  he  thus  received  may  account  for  the 
real  felicity  of  his  drawing.  His  place  in  the  annals  of  American  etching 
is  enviable.  He  was  for  many  years  the  only  one  of  our  etchers  to  do  fig- 
ures in  their  natural  environments  as  people  rather  than  as  lay  dummies 
used  to  show  the  scale  of  a  much  more  handsomely  treated  building.  It  is 
to  him  more  than  to  any  other  individual  that  we  owe  the  move  away 
from  the  purely  architectural  subject  which  has  taken  place  in  recent 
American  etching.  But  any  exhaustive  writing  upon  his  etching  would 
require  much  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  it  here  and  take  some 
attention  away  from  the  painter  whom  we  are  now  considering. 

He  has,  in  the  past  year  or  two,  painted  a  series  of  nudes  which,  as 
studies  in  form,  have  a  power  rarely  met  in  American  essays  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  are  done  generally,  in  the  way  that  is  almost  invariable  with 
him,  with  no  effort  at  pictorial  arrangement,  without  picturesqueness. 
There  are  in  them  no  eye  capturing  arrangements,  none  of  the  devices 
of  the  decorator.  One  feels  that  the  model  having  just  come  into  the 
studio  has  been  asked  to  lie  there  or  to  sit  here  and  that  the  picture,  with 
no  further  bother,  was  then  started.  These  nudes  may  indeed  be  the  clue 
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to  the  rest  of  the  painting.  They  are  treated  as  models  because  they  are 
models.  They  are  not  asked  to  pose  as  Diana  or  as  Suzanne  or  as  a  young 
woman  who  has  just  stepped  out  of  a  bath  into  the  pristine  purity  of  a 
cretonne  covered  room.  Any  dishonesty,  any  affectation  is  unbearable  to 
Sloan.  Beauty  is  in  honesty,  which  is,  after  all,  truth. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL     NOTE 

John  Sloan  was  born  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  August  2nd,  1871,  o£  Amer- 
ican parentage.  His  family  moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1878  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  His  study  of  art  commenced  at  the  Spring 
Garden  Institvite  and  he  later  ^vorked  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  under  Thomas  P.  Auschutz  (who  was  a  colleague  of 
Thomas  Eakins).  Twelve  years  of  ^vork  followed  on  newspapers  as  illus- 
trator for  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Press.  During 
this  period  he  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Robert  Henri  which  en- 
dured until  the  latter 's  death  in  1929.  In  1905  he  discontinued  news- 
paper work  and  came  to  New  York  where  he  began  magazine  and  book 
illustration,  producing  many  etchings  and  drawings  for  a  de  luxe  edition 
of  the  works  of  Paul  de  Kock. 

In  1908  he  formed  the  group  known  as  "The  Eight,"  whose  members 
— Sloan,  Glackens,  Luks,  Shinn,  Lawson,  Henri,  Davies  and  Prender- 
gast — were  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  freedom  in  art.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  organizing  the  Society  of  Independent  Artists  in  1917,  and  since 
igi8  has  been  its  president.  From  1914  to  1924  he  taught  at  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League  in  New  York  and  was  elected  president  of  that  organiza- 
tion in  1930. 

He  works  in  his  studio  in  Washington  Square,  New  York,  painting 
and  etching  subjects  of  city  life,  except  for  four  months  of  the  year  which 
he  spends  in  New  Mexico  where  he  paints  the  Indian  life  and  landscape 
of  the  Southwest. 

His  work  has  been  shown  in  all  the  national  and  international  exhibi- 
tions and  has  received  the  following  awards:  Honorable  Mention,  Car- 
negie International  Exhibition,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1905;  the  Beck  Medal 
for  Portraiture,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  1931;  Medal 
for  Etchings,  Panama  Exposition,  1915;  and  the  Medal  for  Etchings,  Ses- 
quicentennial  Exposition,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1926. 
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He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Artists,  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  Associate  Taos  Society  of  Artists,  Society  of  Painters,  Grav- 
ers, and  the  New  Mexico  Painters. 

He  is  represented  in  many  private  collections  and  the  following  public 
institutions:  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  Phillips  Memorial  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art;  Harrison  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  San  Diego  Museum;  Barnes  Foundation,  Merion,  Pa.;  Mu- 
sevun  of  Art  and  Archaeology,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  New  York  Public  Library;  Cincinnati  Museum  of  Art;  Newark 
Public  Library;  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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